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The picture shows a line of Lacewing (?) eggs on a dead branch. They were photographed in the 
Salomon’s Gully Flora Reserve in April this year. These eggs could still be found at the end of 
May. 
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The basket lerp is not the only psyllid that is having a good year (see Tom Burton’s 
article on page 3). The lerp insect, Glycaspis can also be found in large numbers at 
present, the above photo shows it on Eucalyptus tricarpa. (Photographer I. F.-Brown) 
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The President is Missing... 
(So some field notes instead) 


Author: Tom Burton 


Ironbarks 

In the last issue of Whirrakee, I pointed 
out that the flowering of Red Ironbarks in 
the region was the best in ages. After I 
wrote that I started noticing the splotches 
of nectar spread out on roads and 
footpaths under the overhanging 
ironbarks, a phenomenon I had never 
seen before. 


This reflects the large amount of nectar, 
but it also reflects the small numbers of 
birds. I had hoped that there would be an 
influx of honeyeaters into the district, but 
the numbers seem if anything to be lower 
this year. The only positive I have 
noticed has been a greater number of 
Purple-crowned Lorikeets. Maybe the 
ironbarks have flowered well everywhere, 
and there was little incentive for the 
honeyeaters to move about. Does 
anybody know? 


The main beneficiaries of the nectar 
deluge are probably the ants - and the 
fungi. I expect that the ironbarks will 
suffer fungal infestations on their leaves 
as a result of the nectar that has dripped 
over them. 


Lerp Insects and Leaf Miners 
Again, as I forecast last month, this is a 
boom year for the Basket Lerp insect on 
the River Red Gums. Already the 
marvellous new cohort of leaves from last 
year is blotched with brown as the Basket 
Lerps build up in numbers. This is a 
chance to study the course of an 
infestation from its beginnings ... , but of 
course this is the year that I am going to 
be overseas. Go to it, Sabine! 


The second most conspicuous pest of our 
River Red Gums is the leaf miner related 
to the Jarrah Leaf Miner of the Western 
Australian forests. It appears that this 
group of leaf miners consists of many, 
perhaps a hundred species, of which only 
one or two have been named. Eucalyptus 
sideroxylon, the Red Ironbark not native 
to Bendigo (ours is E. tricarpa) usually 
harbours large numbers of these leaf 
miners in winter and spring. They will 
create brown blotches on the otherwise 


bluish leaves. A needle inserted into the 
comer of a blotch and drawn around the 
edge of the blotch to raise the surface layer 
will reveal a grey moth larva. 


The lives these larvae lead are fascinating. 
They eat the green tissue inside a leaf, 
leaving the upper and lower cuticles. As 
they do not venture from the interior of the 
leaf, they have to live locked in with their 
vast quantity of faeces. They also have 
the problem of dealing with the toxic oil 
droplets in the leaf oil glands. They solve 
both of these problems simultaneously. 


The larva eats almost through the wall of 
an oil gland, then cuts it free. It then 
wipes the oil gland over the faeces pile, 
hence stabilising the faeces pile and 
sterilising it, so that bacteria are no longer 
a problem. 


In September/October, the larva cuts the 
leaf, at the same time somehow sticking 
the upper and lower cuticles together, so 
that a small “pastie” containing the larva 
falls out of the leaf leaving a very neat 
hole. This “pastie” lies in the leaf litter, 
and in November the larva pupates. In 
January a rather nondescript moth 
emerges to mate and lay eggs in a fresh 
leaf. River Red Gums and E. sideroxylon 
affected by this insect bear leaves looking 
like Swiss cheeses throughout spring and 
summer. 


Dark Purple Azure Butterfly 

It was a thrill to see one of these flying 
about the university one day, shortly after 
Ray Wallace’s article in the April 
Whirrakee (Vol. 17 No.3) ) appeared. 
Sure enough, it favoured the Box 
Mistletoe, as it was supposed to. We 
have received a letter from Margaret Watts 
(25/4/96), in which Margaret says: 


“Fred has seen one or two of the Dark 
Purple Azure butterflies in our garden [at 
Inglewood] lately, and called my attention 
to them. I got out our copy of Charles 
McCubbin’s “Australian Butterflies” and 
read up his description of it. It contains a 
rather amusing account of collecting pupae 
from a tree on the Melbourne Boulevard 
with inquisitive people stopping to watch 
his efforts.” 


I am sure that many of us have 
experienced embarrassing moments 
similar to that! 


VFNCA Aims and Guidelines 
Author: VFNCA 


The following is a copy of the aims and 
guidelines of the VFNCA as drawn up by 
the interim committee elected at the 1996 
AGM at Portsea in March this year. If 
you have any comments please would 
you pass them on to the Club Committee 
for consideration and inclusion in a final 
document to be presented at the AGM in 
1997 at Howman’s Gap. 


AIMS 


a) Toimprove communication and co- 
operation between clubs. 

b) To encourage establishment of new 
clubs. 

c) To foster state-wide activities. 

d) To support and promote conservation 
issues. 

e) To provide information on natural 
history. 


GUIDELINES 


1. An affiliated club of the VFNCA must 
be a financial member of the 
Association. This is best done at the 
Annual Campout in March when subs 
are due. 

2. The Executive Committee of the 
Association will be elected at the 
AGM in March each year. 


Tenure of Committee Members to 
be three years, with two standing down 
every year. It would be advantageous 
and desirable to have delegates on the 
committee as widely representative as 
possible. 

The present interim Committee selected in 
March at Portsea was Jane Cleary 
(Bendigo), Ruth Graney (Portland), 
Albert Perry (Creswick), Wendy Savage 


(LaTrobe Valley), and Noel Schleiger 
(FNCV), Geoff Travers (Ringwood) 
(Executive Officer) and Dick Southcombe 
(Geelong) to be consultant. 


The funds of VFNCA will be held by the 
Committee. Each year, a suitable sum is 
to be advanced to the organising Club so 
that the ensuing Annual Campout can 
proceed. 


Regularity of Meetings. 

A Committee meeting should be held 
within two to three months after the 
Annual Campout, so that momentum is 
not lost. Other meetings as required to be 
held in Spring. 


The host club is expected to furnish a 
report to the Editor, Field Nats News, to 
participating clubs via the “Around the 
State” column. This report should be on 
the campout together with a financial 
statement by May 1 of each year. A copy 
should also be sent to Albert Perry 
(Archivist). The financial statement 
should be audited before being forwarded 
to Albert (at the VFNCA’s expense). 


RESPONSIBILITY AND JURIS- 
DICTION OF THE COMMITTEE 


The Committee is responsible for the 
administration of the VFNCA.. 

The campout will be organised by the 
host club. 

The Committee should lobby for offers at 
the AGM from clubs to host the next 
campout at, for example, Anglesea, 
Westernport, Grampians, Mt Hotham, 
Inverloch, Bairnsdale, Sale, Ocean Grove 
etc. 


From the Mailbag 
Author: Elaine Mathison 


Each month the Club receives a number of 
newsletters and magazines: some by 
subscription and some in exchange for 
Whirrakee. These are available from the 
Club librarian at our meetings. 


HABITAT(ACF) 
Vol. 24 No. 1 February 1996 


‘The Last of the Rhinos?’ by John McCann 
reports on the difficulties facing those in 
Zimbabwe trying to protect the critically 
endangered black rhinoceros. Less than 1000 
of this species survives in Africa, almost 
blasted out of existence by poachers seeking 
to profit fom the supposed curative 
properties of rhinoceros horn. 


‘Hemp Back in Fashion’ by Andrew 
Dempster & Jess Ponting outlines the 
interest being shown in the possibility of 
commercial production of this fibre crop in 
Australia, and points out its advantages, 
particularly its ability to be grown without 
the need for pesticides. 


‘Greenhouse Clouds Build Over 100 Years’ 
by Peter Kinrade reveals that in 1896 a 
Swedish scientist published his theory that 
industrial emissions of carbon dioxide would 
lead to global warming. One hundred years 
on, his prognosis has been confirmed. 


“The Importance of Wetlands’ by Alistair 
Mailer: it is 25 years since the Ramsar 
Convention on wetlands was born in the 
small Iranian town of Ramsar. The 
Conference held in Brisbane in March aimed 
to review the implementation of the 
Convention throughout the world. 


‘Glass Castles and Urban Sprawl’ by Jason 
Alexandra points out that the concentration 
of wealth, employment opportunities and 
services in the cities has led to urban growth 
and rural decline. Present planning principles 
need to be replaced and a regional approach 
developed. 
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PARKWATCH(VNPA) 
March 1996 No. 184 


‘A Park for Port Phillip’ by Kate Brent 
points out that the existing Harold Holt 
Marine Reserves stand out for both their 
ecological features and for their ‘pitiful 
size’. A proposal for an extensive marine 
park covering the southern area of Port 
Phillip Bay has been supported by an 
alliance of community groups. 


‘Eucalyptus: The Good Oil?’ by Francine 
Pullman outline the arguments for and 
against the continuation of eucalyptus oil 
extraction in Central Victoria. The low 
income industry harvests naturally occurring 
mallee plantations on public land in the 
Box-Ironbark country. 


‘Park Notes: Bay of Islands Coastal 
Reserve’ by Deidre Slattery describes the 
features of this area on the south-west coast 
near Peterborough. 


‘Nature Notes: Ecology of Forest 
Invertebrates in Central Victoria’ by Bert 
Candusio reports that a very large number of 
invertebrate species is found in the Box- 
Ironbark woodlands in this region. An 
outline is given of the species to be found in 
each of the four basic levels these forests 
can be divided into: soil, leaf litter, 
herbaceous plants and overstory trees. 


‘History Notes: Victoria’s National Parks 
Before 1930’ by Janet Coveney details the 
contribution of individuals and organisations 
towards obtaining the early national parks. 
Fifteen parks had been reserved by 1930, 
among them Wyperfeld, Mt. Buffalo and 
Wilson’s Promontory. 
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May Club Meeting - 
Speaker: Ian Fenselau 
Author: Sabine Wilkens 


If you come across 150 bee boxes in the 
mallee country in the western lands, there 
is a good chance that they belong to Ian 
Fenselau, Bendigo bee keeper and long 
standing member of the Bendigo Field 
Naturalists Club. 150 boxes represents a 
fraction of a total of 900 owned by Ian 
which are rotated throughout the year in 
this district in four shifts. 

In Australia eucalypts contribute about 
80% of the honey with the remaining 
20% coming from ground plants. In the 
mallee district, important trees are E. 
gracilis, E. incressata, E. socialis, E . 
dumosa and E. ferricunda. 

Each lot of 150 boxes might stay at the 
one site for a flowering period of one or 
several species but the length of this can 
vary enormously from a few weeks to 
several months in a good year. If the 150 
boxes are on crown land the rent is 
_ surprising, 20 dollars for three months! 
Ian’s bees spend the winter in relative 
comfort on weeds like Wild Turnip in 
areas north of the mallee, while other bee 
keepers occupy their bees in this period 
with the pollination of crops like almond 
trees. 

After the bees have filled the frames of a 
box with honey, an escape board is 
inserted in the stack of three or four 
boxes. Hive bees, which all need to be in 
regular physical contact with the queen 
(kept in the lowest box of the stack), are 
able to go down through the escape board 
to the queen but are unable to go up 
again. Eventually the top box is emptied 
of bees and can be taken away and 
replaced by a box with empty frames. 

Ian takes the filled boxes back to Bendigo 
where the frames are taken out, the 
capping which is produces by the bees 
over the combs is removed and they are 
then spun round in a huge kind of slow 
centrifuge to extract the honey. This then 
is filled in 44 gallon drums. 


Two years ago, Ian’s backyard factory 
produced 400 drums of this honey. At 
three drums per ton this is an impressive 
amount. He sells it to the Honey 
Corporation of Australia in Maryborough 
which produces many of the well-known 
supermarket honeys. So we have 
probably all tasted it! 

However just to make sure, Ian brought 
along some of his honey and damper on 
the night and it was a great success. 


One of the concerns of people interested 
in conservation and natural history is the 
fact that honeybees occasionally swarm 
and become feral. Commercial strains of 
bees are selected to have minimal 
swarming drive but the purpose of 
swarming is to reproduce and I imagine 
this is impossible to breed out 
completely. Commercial and feral bees 
may represent competiton for native 
insects for nectar and/or pollen and in 
addition feral bees may occupy scarce tree 
hollows needed by birds and mammals. 


Ian must have anticipated some 
questioning along this line but the 
audience seemed to be much more 
interested in the actual bee keeping 
operation, so he had to bring the topic up 
himself. Ian quoted a study done at 
Adelaide University (David Paton and 
colleagues) in which it was found that 
there were insufficient native pollinators 
around for a particular Banksia heathland 
in S.A., so that introduced honey bees 
were actually a benefit for the local flora. 

Few comprehensive studies have been 
done to estimate the impact of the honey 
bee on the native fauna and flora and 
many results are inconclusive. In the 
absence of hard evidence either way, it is 
probably wise to adopt a precautionary 
principle in particularly sensitive 
locations. 


FNCV Mistletoe Forum 1996 
- Report from ist Workshop 
Author: Sabine Wilkens 


The Field Naturalists’ Club of Victoria 


has conducted the first of a three-day 
forum in 1996 to study botanical, 
entomological, avifaunal, agricultural and 
cultural aspects of the fascinating plants 
known as mistletoe (Families 
Loranthaceae and Viscaceae). There was 
a single day Workshop in May and this 
will be followed by a weekend in August- 
September 1996. 


The organisers hope that this series of 
workshops will become an annual event. 
This Mistletoe Forum is dedicated to the 
memory of the late Dr Jim Willis. 


Mistletoe Forum 1 - the Hands-on 
Workshop 


This was held on Saturday 18 May 1996 


There is something very special about 
mistletoes. The business of kissing under 
it and all the rest, the golden sickles of 
druids cutting it at midnight and other 
evocative folklore make me feel a certain 
awe for these plants and so I just had to 
go to this mistletoe forum. 

All participants were asked to bring along 
a piece of mistletoe, a request which 
made me slightly nervous because none 
of the ones I knew of locally were in 
flower. 

The meeting started formally with an 
introduction by Malcolm Calder who 
showed lovely slides of most of the 
Victorian mistletoes and introduced some 
of the bewildering terminology needed to 
describe these plants. Twelve species are 
found in this state, these are Harlequin, 
Coast, Creeping, Fleshy Leaf, Wire Leaf, 
Buloke, Drooping, Box, Grey and Long- 
flowered Mistletoe, all belonging to the 
family Loranthaceae and the Golden and 
Jointed Mistletoe which are members of 
the related family Viscaceae. 


One of the most important messages of 
the workshop emerged already in the 
introduction, the mistaken belief that 
mistletoes necessarily kill their host. 
However Malcolm Calder was, of 
course, speaking to the converted, a room 
full of avid mistletoe lovers and 
appreciaters! 

John Reid spoke next about the ecology 
of mistletoes, their distribution, their 
habitats and their relationships with other 
plants and animals. I was surprised at the 
wide range of habitats where these plants 
are found (which include mangrove 
forests) and that all of these habitats are 
also frequented by the mistletoe bird. 

The fascinating fact that these plants (and 
the bird) do not occur in Tasmania, even 
though at least one of the mistletoe 
families is of Gondwanan origin, 
provoked a lot of lively discussion. 
Mistletoes vary in their host specificity 
from those that are confined to a single 
genus (e.g. Grey Mistletoe only 
parasitises Acacia and Buloke Mistletoe 
only Allocasuarina) to those that are able 
to “cross over” to new hosts like 
Silverbirch, Plane Tree, Liquidamber, 
Oak, Cherry and the Peppercorn Tree. 

It is unfortunate for those specialists like 
Buloke Mistletoe that their host 
distribution is so restricted and still 
declining. These plants are really in 
trouble! 

Some Victorian mistletoes have also been 
reported on other mistleoes...this is when 
the story gets really complicated. 


There is a theory around that mistletoe 
plants have evolved to mimic the foliage 
of their host and there are some very 
convincing examples of this, the Buloke 
mistletoe has leaves that look so alike 
their host, Allocasuarina luemahnii, it is 
hard to believe this is a coincidence. Our 
local Drooping and Box Mistletoes also 
look rather inconspicuous in a healthy 
eucalypt tree for the same reason. 
However there are many examples where 
the mimicry theory doesn’t apply so this 
must be taken into consideration when 


—— 


thinking up reasons why they look the 
way they do. 


John Reid and the next speaker, Cecily 
Faulkinham are certainly champions of 
mistletoes and one can hope that they 
speak to many more people “out there”. 


Cecily told us an answer which members 
may want to have at hand when told that 
mistletoes are stressing trees and that they 
should be controlled for that 
reason....then, let’s start on the koalas. 


Malcolm Calder then introduced the 
audience to the binary key included in the 
workshop manual. This key, which was 
based on floral characteristics might cause 
some difficulties in everyday use since 
most mistletoes were not in flower. 
Alternative keys to this one were 
discussed and I might even make this a 
class excercise for my next lot of Plant 
Ecology students. 

The morning session finished with 
questions from the audience. There were 
many questions and many interesting 
ideas discussed. One that impressed me 
was the idea that those mistletoes which 
are considered primitve today are root 
parasites, just like Cherry Ballart! 
Examples of such mistletoes in Australia 
are the Western Australian Christmas 
Bush, Nuytsia, and Aitkinsonia from 
New South Wales. 


After a delicous lunch Ken Simpson 
talked about the association of birds with 
mistletoes, in particular the Mistletoe 
Bird, Dicaeum hirundinaceum. This 
species is only a recent arrival in 
Australia; Ken estimated its time here at 


only two to four thousand years. Itisa . 


full-time, efficient mistletoe berry 
disperser, a job which it must have taken 
over from other bird(s) upon its arrival. 
Certain honeyeaters, in particular the 
Painted Honeyeater today also feed on the 
berries and may have had a more 
important role in the past in the spreading 
of mistletoe plants. 


The next speaker was Ross Field, an 
entomologist from the Australian 
Museum who gave us an overview of the 
insects associated with mistletoes, with 
an emphasis on the butterflies of the 
genera Ogyris and Delias. Naturally I 
asked about any specialised mistletoe lerp 
insects but apparently they are none. 


The last speaker was Vyrna Beilharz, a 
mycologist who spoke about what was 
possiby the most obscure subject of the 
day, fungi on mistletoes. There are very 
few records but so far two Powdery 
Mildews are known, a Leaf-spotting 
fungus and a Rust Fungus. From the 
latter only two collections are known and 
I think we were all looking at our 
mistletoe specimens to see if we could not 
add a third. Vyrna told us about another 
fungus that is known to parasitise the 
Powdery Mildew which parasitises the 
mistletoe which parasitises the tree........ 


I had to leave the workshop before 
afternoon tea. It was 4pm and there were 
no signs of tiredness amongst the 
participants. The day finished with 
another question and answer session and 
I was glad that Glenise Moors stayed 
behind so that we didn’t miss a thing. 


The organisation of the workshop was 
very impressive. It was a very good mix 
of talks and practical work. There were 
lots of displays and reference material and . 
many microscopes for our use in the 
breaks. 

I am very much looking forward to 
workshop on August 31 and I 
recommend anybody with even the 
faintest interest in mistletoes to attend. 


Mistletoe Forum 2 - the Lectures 


Presentration of Papers and 


Discussion 


Saturday 31 August 1996 from 10 a.m. 


until 4.30 p.m.. 
To be held at ‘FNCV House’, 1 Gardenia 
St., Blackburn, Vic. 3130. 


A number of invited speakers will present 
short summaries of scientific papers 
concerning aspects of the mistletoe. An 
ample opportunity for questions and 
discussion will be provided. Many of the 
lectures will be illustrated. A craft and 
historical cultural demonstration allied to 
the mistletoe will be offered if possible. 


Bookings for the lecture and excursion 
opens Friday 5 July and closes Thursday 
22 August 1996. Numbers for these 
sessions are not restricted. 


Presentation of Papers 

It is the intention of the FNCV Council to 
publish papers based on the lectures in a 
special edition of the Club’s prestigous 
journal, The Victorian Naturalist. 
Expression of interest are also sought 
from persons who may wish to present a 
paper for simultaneous or later 
publication. Finalised manuscripts of all 
papers intended for publication in the 
special issue are to be in the hands of the 
FNCV Mistletoe Forum Committee by 25 
August 1996. Please post to Dr Malcolm 
Calder, “Blackwood Hill”, 375 Pinnacle 
Lane, Steel’s Creek, Vic. 3775, or fax to 
(059) 652 257. 


Mistletoe Forum 3 - the Excursion 


Sunday 1 September 1996 

Coach leaves ‘FNCV House’ at 9.30 
a.m. and returns to Blackburn at 6.00 
p.m. There will be a pick-up between 


10.00 a.m. and 10.10 a.m. at Flinders 
Street, Melbourne and a drop-off at the 
same point at 5.30 p.m. A light lunch 
will be provided during the excursion. 


The excursion will be to forest and 
farmland to the north-west of Melbourne, 
in areas of the Brisbane Ranges and 
towards Castlemaine. We expect to see a 
number of winter-flowering species of 
mistletoe, and gain an appreciation of the 
extent of mistletoe infestation of trees on 
agricultural and forest land. Specialist 
mistletoe study will be supplemented by 
general natural history observations in the 
areas visited. 


Participants should wear suitable clothing 
which includes a hat and walking shoes. 
Useful equipment may include hand lens, 
binoculars, camera and notebooks. 


Fees 

Full Fee $ 100 for all three days. 

FNCV members & concession holders 
$65 for three days. 

or 

Forum One $30. FNCV memb./conc. 
$20 


Forum Two $30. FNCV memb./conc. 
$15 
Forum Three $40. FNCV memb./conc. 
$30 


Bookings 

Please address all bookings and 
expressions of interest to ‘FNCV 
Mistletoe Forum’. 

Locked Bag 3, Post Office, Blackburn 
Vic. 3130. 

Further enquiries phone FNCV office: 

03 9877 9860. 


Bird Notes and Observations 
Author: Bird Observers Group 


Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike (2) Derrimut Road, White Hills, 26/2/96 
Yellow Rosella (1) Lethebys Road, Eaglehawk, 29/3/96 


Little Friar Bird (1) Mandurang, 26/3/96 


Grey-crowned Babbler (4) Franklin Road, Wellsford Forest, 2/3/96 


Rainbow Bird (6) Calivil, 11/3/96 


Barking Owl (1) N.-E. edge of Wellsford Forest, Feb 1996 

Red-rumped Parrot (5) Mandurang South Road, Sedgwick, 27/2/96 

Dusky Woodswallow (14) Mandurang South Road, Sedgwick, 25/3/96 

Fuscous Honeyeater (4) Mandurang South Road, Sedgwick, 20/3/96 

Diamond Firetail (1, completed nest) Lyal Glen, Redesdale, 27/3/96 

Diamond Firetail (2) Jubilee Estate, Lake Eppalock, 24/2/96 

Sulphur-crested Cockatoo (1) Bendigo North, late Feb 1996 

Crested Shrike-tit (1) Averys Road, Bendigo, 29/2/96 

Plains Wanderer (1, female, seen whilst spotlighting) Mitiamo, 28/3/96 

Black Honeyeater (210) Billy Goat Hill Road, between Inglewood and Kingower, 
22/3/96 first seen, still there three weeks later 


The Wattles 
Author: Charles Barrett 


from “An Australian Wild Flower Book” 
published in 1942 by Oxford University 
Press 


It has been suggested to print the chapter 
on wattles and it seemed appropriate for 
this issue. This year is also for the 
wattles “an unusual year” in that the 
Spreading Wattle has flowered with a big 
bang, the Golden Wattle has already 
started to appear here and there and the 
Woolly Wattle is in full bloom in places. 
N.B. Reading this chapter, somehow it is 
not surprising that Cootamundra Wattle 
is so widespread. 

Many of our attitudes have changed since 
1942 and also some of the species’ names 
so regard this as a historical document!’ 


Before winter is over and gone in the 
south the wattle pageant begins with the 
flowering of cootamundras, whose gold 
becomes tarnished by wind and rain. But 
for weeks country roads and byways are 
brightened by cootamundra blossom; 


gardens too, for this Acacia is a favourite 
in cultivation. Sydney Golden Wattle in 
full bloom has few rivals and its season 
opens in winter time. Later Acacia 
pycnantha, called Golden Wattle in 
Victoria, displays its rich, deep-yellow 
flower-globes and fills the air with 
fragrance. It grows wild in New South 
Wales and South Australia as well as 
Victoria, and is popular with home 
gardeners though not a handsome tree 
when out of bloom. Silver Wattles, with 
their feathery foliage, are more graceful, 
but their blossom is a pale reflection on 
pycnantha’s yellow gold. 

Early Black Wattle, attractive in a small 
garden as a specimen tree, provides a 
pageant of its own when planted as a 
hedge and allowed to grow freely. The 
foliage is hardly less beautiful than the 
rich yellow bloom which surges over 


dark green as if waves of a golden sea 
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were breaking upon the tree-tops thirty or 
forty feet above the ground. 

In fragrance and beauty no Australian 
flowers excel the finest of the wattles: 
wattle bloom deserves the honour of 
being our national floral emblem. 
Hundreds of species are known and our 


country has two-thirds of them. Acacia is 
the largest genus of Australian plants. 
Wattles vary in size from shrubs only a 
few inches in height to trees over one 
hundred feet tall. Some kinds flourish in 
rich soil, others form an almost 
impenetrable scrub over wide tracts of the 
arid interior, notably the mulgas and the 
myall, which baffled early explorers and 
have broken the hearts of many bushmen 
half-crazed with thirst but struggling 
hopelessly to force a way through the 
scrub. These gregarious inland wattles 
lack the charm of cootamundra and 
golden wattle, but have their merits. In 
great forests of gum trees wattles form 
the under story and the smaller kinds with 
fluffy yellow flowers-heads might be the 
gay daughters of tall, dignified trees. 
Tha Acacias are divided into two groups. 
Species with bi-pinnate, feathery leaves, 
present from the seedling stage to the end 
of the wattle plant’s life, form one group; 
those having flattened petioles or leaf- 
stalks, which serve as leaves, comprise 
the other division. While they are 
seedlings the ‘phyllodinous’ Acacias have 
true leaves, but soon petioles supersede 
them and the plants grow up without 
foliage, strictly speaking, though only 
botanists are critical when one speaks of 
the phyllodes as leaves; and, after all, 
they have the same function and look 
very much like true leaves. While these 
petiole species, with few exceptions, are 
restricted to Australia and Polynesia, bi- 
pinnate Acacias, known as mimosa, 
occur in India, Africa and America - 
numbers of different kinds. 
The Commonwealth has a very small 
share of true-leaf Acacias, not forty all 
told. Among them are the cootamundras, 
the silver wattle, the early black wattle 
and other favourites. 
Ernest Wilson became lyrical in writing 
of our bi-pinnate wattles, with their 
feathery green foliage and profusion of 
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yellow bloom. ‘Joyous wattles’, he calls 
them, and asks what can be more inviting 
than a seat beneath a green and golden 
canopy on a lawn in some sunny land. 
“There is a peculiar softness and delicacy 
about both foliage and blossom and a 
warmth in the honey-laden perfume’. 
Then he quotes the saying of a little 
Australian girl: ‘Sprays of wattle flowers 
are like my pussy, so fluffy and warm 
that I love to hug them.’ An Australian 
poet, Jennings Carmichael, called the 
flower balls ‘dear little heads of gold’. 
But Adam Lindsay Gordon is the only 
poet who has put wattle bloom perfectly 
into song: 

In the spring when the wattle gold 

trembles 

’Twixt shadow and shine. 


He knew and loved the bush in all its 
moods, and perchance wrote these lines 
after looking from his window on a 
morning in Septemeber when the rain had 
drenched the cootamundra blossom and 
left it for sunshine to dry. 

While mulga and boree, myall and gidgee 
bloom under burnished inland skies, 
Acacias with delicate foliage and flowers 
withstand bitter cold in the south. 
Cootamundra, in New South Wales, 
where keen frosts are not rare, is the 
homeland of Acacia baileyana. 
Cootamundra wattle has been extensively 
planted in Victoria and South Australia, 
and does well in districts where the 
winter is severe; it has survived cold 
snaps that have killed many small birds 
and made the owl, for all its feathers, 
shiver on its perch in a gum tree. Yet 
wind and rain of early spring dishevel 
and tarnish the cootamundra’s golden 
head. 

“Yellow haired September’ is not the only 
wattle month; August and October are 
her rivals; indeed there is no time of year 
when wattles are out of bloom. Some 


kinds for every month of the twelve 
Nature has provided, though reserving 
her pageant for spring and early 
summertime when the sky is blue and the 
air like a draught of wine. 

Australian Acacias became known in 
Europe soon after the founding of the 
English colony in New South Wales. In 
1790, Sir Joseph Banks received 
specimens of the lovely Acacia 
pubescens, but it was not descibed until 
1803, and then by a Frenchman in a 
French publication. But that great British 
periodical, The Botanical Magazine, 
published the first good portrait of the 
‘mimosa’ from New Holland, and 
praised it as one of the fines ornaments of 
the greenhouse, a plant with the fragrance 
of new-mown meadow hay. Australians 
believe that wattle bloom is more fragrant 
than English new-made hay. Acacia 
pubescens (meaning ‘with soft down’) is 
native to coastal districts of New South 
Wales, from Shoalhaven River to the 
Bellinger River. 


-To select from the host of Acacias even a 
score for description means pleasing 
yourself and offending many honest 
gardeners and lovers of wattle bloom. 
But to name everybody’s favourites 
would be wearisome. More than one 
hundred species have claims to inclusion 
in any list of beautiful wattles. 

Consider first the tree-Acacias. The 
blackwood, whose timber with oak-like 
grain is excellent for cabinet work and 
furniture making, grows to a height of 
over one hundred feet and has a wide 
spread of branches clothed in long, lance- 
shaped’leaves’ - really phyllodes. Its 
bloom, though delicately coloured, lacks 
the charm of golden wattle; the tree 
makes a stately ornament in the bush and 
in the garden, growing on a lawn. The 
blackwood is native to eastern Australia 
and ranges from Queensland to Victoria, 
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and Tasmania. A favourite host of 
mistletoe (Loranthus), often it is 
burdened with the parasitic plants whose 
seeds are dispersed by the dainty little 
mistletoe bird and other agents. Silver 
wattle Acacia dealbata, so attractive when 
growing along the banks of streams and 
clustered in gullies, attains a height of 
eighty feet, but usually is not half as tall. 
The silvery green foliage is as pretty as 
the pale yellow bloom of silver wattles, 
which grow wild in Queensland, New 
South Wales, and Victoria. The flowering 
season begins in July and last until 
September. 

The Sydney black wattle, Acacia 
decurrens, called book-kerriking by the 
aborigines, grows to a height of about 
fifty feet and has smooth bark rich in 
tannin. Several varieties of this grand 
species are recognised, the finest being 
normalis, native to New South Wales. 
Variety mollis, the black wattle of South 
Australia, Victoria and Tasmania, occurs 
also in New South Wales. Some botanist 
regard it as a distinct species, chiefly 
because of its soft, downy-haired foliage. 
A third variety, common in New South 
Wales, was named Leichhardtii in honour 
of the lost explorer whose fate after 
nearly a century remains unknown. A 
brave man with faults that have dimmed 
the brightness of his fame, this German 
explorer of Australian wilds has a noble 
memorial in the Leichhardt pine 
(Morinda), of North Queensland and the 
Northern Territory: a grand shade tree 
with musk-scented wood and fruits like 
mulberries. 

Sydeny black wattle exudes gum 
containing a substance called ‘metarabin’ 
and possessing some nutritive value: the 
aborigines used it for food, and white 
children of to-day collect ‘gum-blobs’ to 
eat as if they were lollies. It is said that 
more than one child lost in the bush has 
sustained life by eating wattle gum. An 


exquisitely coloured butterfly, one of the 
“plues’, is closely associated with Acacia 
decurrens: its larvae, always attended by 
small black ants, feed upon the foliage, 


and the ants lick up a sugary liquid . 


secreted by the caterpillars. A pretty little 
chain of life! 

Nearly related to the blackwood, the 
lightwood varies in height from about 
thirty feet to one hundred and fifty feet, 
and bears small and dense heads of nearly 
white flowers. It ranges from Queensland 
to Victoria. The coast myall or mountain 
brigalow is a widespreading tree up to 
almost fifty feet tall, with most attractive 
flowers. The timber of this fine Acacia, 
which grows in coastal ranges of the 
eastern states, being hard and durable and 
handsomely grained, is used for cabinet 
work. The mulga, a hardwood tree 
growing to a height of eighty feet, is 
found in all the mainland States. The 
aborigines made shields from mulga 
wood, which is extremely hard and in 
demand by men carrying out fencing 
_ contracts: mulga posts are durable. 

Giant of the Australian wattles, Acacia 
Bakeri, of New South Wales and 
southern Queensland, sometimes attains a 
height of two hundred feet. Like many 
other species, it produces gum of some 
commerical value. The yarram or 
smooth-leaved wattle usually is a small 
tree but may reach a height of forty feet, 
while the bole is only twelve inches in 
diameter. It is native to all the eastern 
States excepting Tasmania. The yarram 
has an un-wattle-like characterisitc; when 
in bloom it disseminates a most 
unpleasant smell which is intensified just 
before a rainstorm. 

Ironwood wattle or ‘tooloo’, which 
grows to a height of about eighty feet and 
has drooping branchlets, occurs in 
Queensland and New South Wales. The 
hickory grows chiefly on granite 
mountains and ranges of the eastern 
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States, including Tasmania. It bears 
small flower-heads and reaches a height 
of forty feet, which also is the limit of the 
river Acacia, a tree of forest gullies in 
New South Wales and Victoria. 

Acacia longifolia belongs to all States but 
Western Australia. In New South Wales 
it is called golden wattle or ‘white sally’, 
while Victorians know it as the sallow 
Acacia. There are six or more varieties of 
this wattle, which may be either a shrub 
or a small tree. The coast Acacia 
flourishes on sand dunes, and on 
heathlands within sight of the sea forms 
dense thickets that give shelter to birds 
and burrowing rabbits. In winter time its 
drooping branches blaze with round 
spikes of flower-gold oin shape like the 
silvery ‘tails’ of “pussy willow’. 
Sunshine wattle varies in height from 
about ten feet to twenty feet. This native 
of New South Wales, eastern Victoria, 
and Tasmania, deserves its name. Some 
other species are happily named: the 
golden-rain wattle, a small decorative tree 
of Queensland and New South Wales; 
golden-wreath wattle, which has long 
pendulous leaves and long racemes of 
coppery-golden flowers; gold-dust 
Acacia, a diffuse shrub, native to New 
South Wales, Victoria and South 
Australia; myrtle Acacia, a small shrub 
with pale yellow flower-heads and 
myrtle-like leaves, which ranges 
throughout Australia, excepting only the 
Northern Territory. 

Prickly Moses, a slender shrub of the 
eastern States, attaining a dozen feet in 
height, defends its charming sprays with 
pointed leaf-stalks. another well-armed 
plant is the hedge Acacia or kangaroo 
thorn,a tall bushy shrub whose stems are 
beset with prickly leaves which give 
protection to the nests of thornbills and 
sparrows, tangs or white-fronted chats, 
and other small birds wise enough to 
build among prickles. Hedge Acacia 


ranges from Queensland to Western 
Australia. The jamwood or raspberry jam 
tree is a wattle of the western State, 
particularly the wheat belt, where long 
jam trees may be seen growing in clumps 
or singly, sometimes as tall as forty feet 
but usually about half that height. 
Freshly cut, the wood of this curious 


wattle smells not unlike a squashed 


raspberry. 

None of the many Acacias in cultivation 
is more decorative than the cedar wattle of 
New South Wales, with its feathery 
foliage, golden as young shoots but 
becoming dark-green as mature leaves. 
The blossoms are pale lemon-coloured 
and contrast well with the lance-shaped 


leaflets arranged in pairs, one opposite 


the other. The cedar wattle grows to a 
height of eighty feet. 

The dry country wattle called “Dead- 
finish’ Acacia Farnesiana, owes its 
popular name to early settlers, who found 
scrub of this wattle impenetrable, because 
the branches shoot thickly from the base 
of the plants, forming, where thousands 
grow together, a whipstick barrier alike to 
horse and man. Dead-finish grows in 
northern Australia and Queensland and 
the interior of New South Wales. 


‘Wattle’ is derived from ‘watil’, an 
Anglo-Saxon word meaning a hurdle: 
our forefathers in England wove osier 
stems into hurdles, and the early colonists 
of New South Wales used Acacia 
branches for a similar purpose, also for 


strengthening the mud walls of their: 


primitive houses. Naturally enough, 
those pioneers called the Acacias known 
to them, wattles. In time, use was found 
for their bark as well as the slender 
branches, and gradually the rural industry 


of bark stripping developed, and still. 


flourishes. Great quantities of wattle 
bark are collected every year from the 
bush and from plantations, for Acacias 


have been planted extensively for the sake 
of their bark, in other countries as well as — 
Australia. Our best bark-yielders are 
valued overseas, particularly in South 
Africa. We have long ceased to have a 
monopoly, In Victoria, the bulk of 
tanning bark is obtained from the black 
wattle, the green variety of normalis, and 
golden wattle. Bark of the silver wattle is 
used for rough tanning. When the sap 
begins to stir, strippers become busy, for 
in spring and early summer the bark 
comes off easily, and besides, is in the 
best condition for tanning purposes. Do 
the strippers find time to admire the 
blossoms of the trees which they are 
robbing of their bark? Perhaps some are 
flower lovers and often take home sprays 
of golden wattle to brighten the parlour 
and please the wife and kiddies. 
* * * 

They planted a wattle on Adam Lindsay 
Gordon’s grave, in the Brighton 
Cemetery, and every year the poet’s 
admirers in Melbourne go on a pilgrimage 


there when the cootamundras are covered 


in tiny round knobs just turning from 
green to gold. It was Gordon’s wish to 


Test ‘where the wattle blossom wave, 
with never stone or rail to fence my bed’. 


This grave is unfenced and tall black 
wattle in the spring waves its blossom 
where a broken Doric column, rising 
from a bluestone base, forms a memorial 
to the author of “Bush Ballads’ and ‘Sea 
Spray and Smoke Drift’. Gordon’s name 
forever will be associated with the 
flowers that all Australians love - wattle 
blossoms. We do not know which were 
his favourites, but surely he loved the 
golden wattle of Victoria and the coast 
wattle which grows still in the ti-tree 
scrub where he rambled, thinking dark 


thoughts or composing some galloping 


thyme. His end was tragic; his name is 
as fragrant in memory as golden wattle 
bloom. | 
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Diary 


The General, Bird Observers Group and 
Mammal Survey Group meetings are held 
at the Golden Square Senior Citizens 


Building, Old High Street, Golden 


Square, unless otherwise indicated. 
General Meeting 


June 5, 7:30pm 
An extraordinary meeting will be 
held to celebrate World Environment 


Day. 

Speaker: Alan Reid (Gould League 
Victoria). 

This will be a public meeting. 

Alan will speak about the creation of 
calendars relevant to local seasonal 
environmental issues. 


June 12, 7:30pm 
Dr Brian @oinan will talk about the 
Calicivirus. 


July 10, 7:30pm 

Graeme Pizzey will ells aDOUtwets 
birds! 

(to be confirmed) 


August 14, 7:30pm 
Greg Binns will talk about ibe from 
overseas 


September 11, 7:30pm. President’s 
Address 


October 9, 7:30pm 
David Milsom will talk about greening 
ASSTAE, and gem corridors. 


Excursions 
The assembly point for excursions is 


outside the Golden Square Senior © 
Citizens Building, Old High Street, 


Golden Square, unless otherwise 
specified. Full-day excursions normally 
commence at 10am. 

Please check details (or any’ changes) i in 


the Whirrakee for the ana of the 


excursion. 


Sunday, June 16 


_ An excursion to Buller to look at fine 
is planned but it needs to be confirmed : 


shortly before that day. 
Leader: Reg Smart 
HES ring Warwick Bates on 41 ees 


Sunday October 13 

This will be a trip to Crosbie Forest to 
look at orchids. 

Leader: Tom Patullo 


Bird Observers Group 


The June meeting of the Bird Group has 
been cancelled due to illnesss of the 
speaker. 


July 5, 7:30pm 

Speaker to be determined 
Bird of the Night: 
Babbler 


August 2, 7:30pm 

Bird of the Night: Hooded Robin 
September 6, 7:30pm 

Bird of the Night: Southern Whiteface 


October 4, 7:30pm 
Bird of the Night: Fuscous Honeyestes 


November 1, 7:30pm 
Bird of the Night: White-fronted Chat 


December 6, 7:30pm 
Bird of the Night: Willie ee 


Grey-crowned 


Other Events 


Thursday June 13 

age Bushland Appeal Committee 
Dinner to celebrate the purchase of Lot 6 
Bennetts Road. 

Ring Shelley Cohn 415569. 


| August 31 


2nd Mistletoe Forum (see article page 10) 


Friday 18th to Sunday 20th October. 
WENCA Campout. Field and Game 
Reserve, Glenelg River Myaring Bridge, 
Wilkin. See last Whirrakee for details. 


— 


ee 
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The usual arrangements for supper are as 


follows: members either bring a plate or 
pay $1 for supper. This small amount is 
used by the treasurer to reimburse 
members who purchase essential supper 
Sipiies. 
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